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Do  onions  deserve  space  in  snail  garden?  plant  scientists  of  the 
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More  and  more  questions  from  Victory  Gardeners  this  ■,wi4elt?.  •' 69. e -"Writes 
to  ask  whether  to  give  space  to  onions  in  a  small  garden.    Another  wants 
to  know  the  correct  way  to  plant  green  beans.     Still  another  asks  what 
vegetables  should  get  "side  dressings"  of  Victory  Garden  fertilizer  during 
the  growing  season.    As  usual,  plant  scientists  of  the  U .S .Department  of 
Agriculture  answer  these  questions. 

First,  let's  consider  the  question  about  onions  in  a  small  garden. 
This  housewife-gardener  writes:   "I  know  onions  are  not  very  rich  in  valu- 
able minerals  and  vitamins.     So  I  wonder  whether  I  should  plant  them  when 
my  garden  space  is  small." 

Onions  are  valuable  for  their  flavor  if  not  so  much  for  their  food 
value.    They  are  so  useful  for  seasoning  other  valuable  foods,  especially 
in  wartime,  that  they  deserve  space  even  in  a  small  garden.    Garden  advisors 
suggest  putting  in  sDme  kinds  of  onions  especially  for  seasoning  and  others 
for  cooking.    Chives  and  garlic  are  especially  useful  for  seasoning... 
chives  give  a  delicate  onion  flavor  and  go.rlic  a  decided  flavor.  Ordinary 
onions,  as  well  as  leeks  and  shallots  are  good  for  cooking  and  serving 
as  vegetables  by  themselves.    None  of  these  different  kinds  of  onion 
takes  up  much  space  in  a  garden. 


Hare  are  a  few  tips  about  the  different  kinds.    Buy  chives  in  a  clump 
and  separate  the  bulbs  when  you  plant  them.    You  don't  need  to  vise 
garden  space  to  grow  chives.    They  make  a  nice  border  for  a  flower  bed. 
Leave  some  of  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  and  they  will  come  up  by  them  solves 
next  year . 

As  for  garlic,  you  don't  need  to  grow  much  of  that  to  have  pi anty  of 
seasoning.    One  large  bulb  of  garlic  will  split  into  about  10  small  bulbs, 
sometimes  called  "cloves"  of  garlic.    Each  little  clove,  when  planted, 
' grows  into  another  large  bulb  containing  about  10  small  ones,  enough  for 
most  families  all  winter.    Plant  the  little  cloves  1  to  3  inches  deep  in 
the  ground  and  2  or  3  inches  apart. 

Leeks  grow  the  same  way  as  onions,  except  that  you  plant  the  seeds  in 
a  trench  and  "hill  up"  the  earth  around  them  as  they  grow  so  that  they 
have  long  white  stalks,  bleached  in  the  earth  like  celery.    Leeks  have 
a  thick  fleshy  stem  like  a  large  green  onion  instead  of  a  bulb.  They 
have  a  milder  flavor  than  onions,  but  you  cook  and  serve  them  like  onions. 

As  for  the  shallot,  that  is  a  small  onion  that  multiplies  like  garlic. 
It  is  good  either  raw  or  boiled  and  then  served  creamed  or  on  toast 
like  asparagus.    You  can  leave  shallots  in  the  ground  from  year  to  year, 
but  you  get  better  results  by  taking  them  up  and  replant  the  little  bulbs 
each  spring. 

As  for  plain-ordinary-common-everyday  onions,  they  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil  that  is  moist,  fine,  and  well-fertilised.    Start  onions  either 
from  sets,  seedlings,  or  seed.    Host  gardeners  use  sets.    Plant  onion  sets 
in  rows,  2  or  3  inches  apart.    Yellow  or  Sbenezerare  good  varieties  for 
a  Victory  Garden. 

So  much  for  the  question  about  onions.    1'ow  to  answer  the  letter  asking 
how  to  plant  green  beans  correct^. 
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Plant  sciantists  say  green  beans  are  not  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  soil  they  grow  in  as  long  as  it  is  well-drained,  reasonably  fertile, 
and  not  too  heavy  or  hard  to  push  through.    On  land  where  the  soil 
bakes  easily,  better  cover  seeds  with  sand  when  you  plant  them  -  or 
cover  them  with  a  mixture  of  coal  ashes  and  sand  -  or  with  peat  or  leaf- 
mold  so  the  young  shoots  can  get  through  easily.    Keep  the  surface  of  the 
soil  moist  for  a  few  days  after  planting.     Cover  the  bean  seeds  no  more 
than  an  inch  in  heavy  soils  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  sandy  soil.  And 
plant  no  beans  until  the  soil  has  warmed  up  thoroughly  and  the  weather 
settled. 

All  pole  beans  need  some  kind  of  support  since  their  vines  are  several 
feet  long.    The  best  "bean  pole"  is  a  small  sapling  about  2  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  6  or  7  feet  long.     Sawed  stakes  are  not  so  good 
for  poles  because  their  smooth  surface  and  square  corners  are  hard  for 
beans  to  climb  on.    You  have  to  help  beans  start  climbing.    They  twine 
naturally  in  count erclo ckwi se  direction,  so  start  them  that  way.    If  you 
can't  get  good  poles  for  beans,  you  can  train  them  on  a  trellis,  or  fence, 
or  even  on  cornstalks. 

Last  question:   "With  fertilizer  so  scarce  this  year,  of  course,  I 
want  to  use  my  Victory  Garden  fertilizer  to  best  advantage,  and  only 
on  the  vegetables  that  need  it  most.    Can  you  advise  me?" 

Plant  scientists  say  the  leafy  green  vegetables  should  get  first 
priority  on  your  stock  of  Victory  Garden  fertilizer.    The  leaft  vegetables 
need  plenty  of  nitrogen  to  produce  green  loaves  that  are  tender  and 
nutritious.     So  cabbage,  spinach,  lettuce  and  other  greens  should  get 
3  side  dressings  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  and  a  half  for  each  hundred  feet 
of  rovr.    Apply  by  scooping  out  a  shallow  trench  on  each  side  of  the  plants 
2  or  3  inches  away.    Put  in  the  fertilizer  and  rake  off  level.  Make 
the  first  application  when  the  greens  are  2  or  3  inches  high,  second 
when  half  grown,  third  just  before  maturity. 

Such  important  vegetables  as  tomatoes  and  green  beans  in  the  Victory 
Garden  may  profit  by  one  application  of  fertilizer  when  they  are  half 
grown.    This  is  all  they  should  need  if  the  ground  was  properly  prepared 
and  fertilized  before  planting. 

That  finishes  the  Victory  Garden  questions  for  the  week. 
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